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key their novels, dramas, and orations to the harmonies 
of democracy and social reconstruction which the ram- 
pant, freedom-coveting, idol-breaking, constitution-sal- 
vaging masses of the world are now sounding forth in 
tones that bring terror to entrenched privilege, whether 
dynastic, political, or social and economic. 

That authors can be patriots in all the variant con- 
ceptions of that word the war has disclosed. A terrible 
toll of genius and talent has been taken on the battle- 
fields of France, Flanders, Italy, and Turkey. Others 
of the writing guild have done gruelling service with 
the pen (and not the bayonet) as a weapon, by using 
their art of expression to voice for governments, for 
voluntary relief and philanthropic agencies, and for the 
various arms of the military service, those facts as to 
their functioning and those ideals back of their motives 
for daily duty, which have won from the rank and file 
of the people volunteers, cash, and loyalty to the com- 
mon cause. Never in history has there been finer pam- 
phleteering and publicity work for humanity than 
French, British, and American authors of highest rank 
have carried on during the war; and of the finer forms 
of it in its higher and more enduring reaches of aim 
and achievement the public is still comparatively un- 
aware, since it has been written and accumulated with 
futurity in mind, and for use by the historian and so- 
cial philosopher. 

With the fighting ended, as all the world hopes, and 
with the colossal tasks of reconstruction or reco-ordina- 
tion of civilization awaiting statesmen, economists, and 
prophets with a social vision, the task of the author as 
a civic servant by no means ceases. The same art which 
he has shown he masters in picturing the fighting, he 
now must consecrate to make alluring the stern duty of 
rehabilitating Europe, re-educating the maimed or 
blinded warriors, adjusting taxation so that its incidence 
falls on the strong — not the weak — and devising a work- 
able state for a law-governed world. Post-war litera- 
ture, British or American, will fall far short of its op- 
portunity if it fails to be inspiring as well as informing, 
beautiful as well as serviceable, and distinguished in 
form as well as popular in content. 



ART AND WAR MEMORIALS 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters wisely 
has appealed to the American people to conserve 
beauty as well as do a civic duty in such choice of war- 
memorials as they may decide upon. Fortunately in 
the national capital a Commission of Fine Arts exists 
with advisory power. For some years past Congress and 
the President have heeded its counsels. Doubtless they 



will continue to, and thus the District of Columbia will 
be protected from the ambition of the mediocre artist 
and the gullibility of well-meaning but indiseriminating 
patrons, whether individuals or patriotic societies. 

There are a few of the States and more of the cities 
of the Union with similar advisory commissions, which 
already have established precedents that may be counted 
upon to help carry out the policy prescribed by the 
American Academy of Fine Arts. But taking the 
country by and large there will be no such expert 
guidance. Whatever is done in the way of protection of 
communities from a multiplicity of such "atrocities" as 
followed the Civil" War of 1861-65 will be done by 
town and city officials or by citizens "of light and lead- 
ing" who must insist that all designs for monuments 
be submitted to experts or persons with taste, — and 
erected only after conferences with authorities in the 
realm of art. Where this is done there will follow a de- 
cided rise in community standards of beauty. The 
sculptor will take his rightful place above the stone- 
cutter. Symbolism can then assert itself above crass 
realism. A perpetual reminder of physical strife also 
can become an aesthetic missionary of the gospel of 
moral achievement in behalf of a righteous cause. Last, 
but not least, out of the joy of victory won and out of 
the generosity of spirit which such joy will foster, there 
can come substantial pecuniary aid to a group of per- 
sons — artists — for whom war, while it is being fought, 
means much graver loss of income and anguish of spirit 
than it is the lot of the ordinary civilian to undergo. 

Fortunately for the United States this period of post- 
bellum activity in designing, placing and erecting war 
memorials will find the nation far richer in men and 
women able to design adequate memorials than it was 
in the '70's and '80's. They have the requisite technical 
skill, discriminating understanding of their fine oppor- 
tunity and a passionate hope that their countrymen 
will use them for lofty ends as chroniclers in their own 
way of the heroisms and nobilities disclosed in the last 
war. It will be a bitter and grievous wrong done to 
artists of the country if, through ignorance or contempt 
or stupidity or parochial politics or parsimony, they are 
not set busy for the next decade in this field of post-war, 
civilian toil and achievement. 

Precisely the form that these artists' imaginative and 
creative labor should take may be left with some meas- 
ure of safety to the persons, societies or communities 
that employ them. There is this to be noted, however, 
in connection with the present temper and mood of the 
popular mind. Roman and French "arches of triumph," 
realistic portrayals of the sanguinary aspects of war and 
"faithful" portrait busts and statues of participants in 
battles on land or sea or in mid-air are not going to 
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satisfy the standards of many art patrons and artists. 
They want to put their wealth on the one hand and 
their talent or genius on the other into forms of me- 
morial that will be most serviceable to community life. 
These lovers of art are also lovers of civics in an active, 
aggressive, vital sort of way. They want their tribute 
to the men who have "made the world safe for democ- 
racy" to be a very practicable, democratic form of art. 
Hence they rather favor the community house, the civic 
forum, and citizens' town-home as their type of war- 
memorial. To such a structure, the town planner, 
landscape architect, architect, painter, sculptor, interior 
decorator, artisan, craftsman and social service expert 
all may contribute. Indeed, in many communities they 
will do so, so quickly has this new ideal of war memorial 
captured the imagination, reason, and heart of contem- 
porary Americans. For it plays directly into the scheme 
for community welfare work, forum-extension, Ameri- 
canization of aliens and democratizing of industrial life 
that has gained the assent of the forward-looking stu- 
dents of post-war national opportunities and duties. 



If not on his first, then on his second visit to Europe 
as a Peace Commissioner, President Wilson plans to 
visit the shrines associated with the name of Hugo 
Grotius. Like Grotius, a scholar and a student of law, 
the President naturally will wish to do homage to the 
author of "Mare Liberum." This classic it will be re- 
called had not been issued long before John Selden, the 
Englishman, wrote his "Mare Clausum" to refute, if 
possible, the Dutch scholar's contention; and he has 
not lacked successors among his countrymen during the 
centuries that have intervened. It was Selden's thesis 
"that the sea, by the law of nature or nations, is not 
common to all men, but capable of private dominion or 
property as well as the land," and that "the King of 
Great Britain is the lord of the sea flowing about, as 
an inseparable and perpetual appendant of the British 
Empire." Mr. Winston Churchill recently spoke in the 
same vein. Signs indicate that the British Commis- 
sioners at Paris are to be amenable to a world public 
opinion that is of Grotius and not of Selden. 



The decision of Belgium not to attempt to rebuild the 
ancient city of Ypres, but to leave it in all its desola- 
tion and horrible gaunt, shattered beauty as a perma- 
nent memorial of the invaders' militant iconoclasm, is 
not surprising. To repair the ravages wrought and to 
restore the beloved structures would be difficult if not 
impossible. But to leave the wreckage as it is for in- 
numerable visitors to see during coming generations 
will be to endow a perennial educational institution, 



enlightening the ignorant and converting the frivolous 
to something like adequate understanding of what war 
means. France also will see to it that her visitors for 
centuries to come shall know just what the invaders did 
to her. Pen and pencil may make their chronicles for 
persons to scrutinize who cannot visit France; but any 
one who wills to see for himself what Germany wrought 
in 1914-1918, will find it possible to do so in the in- 
numerable years to come. 



The prompt repudiation by Secretary Baker of the 
War Department's approval of the publication of a list 
of alleged unpatriotic "pacifists" and "radicals" fathered 
by an agent of the Military "Intelligence" Bureau, not 
only confirmed the opinion that he has had little sympa- 
thy with many of the acts of his subordinates during the 
war, but it at once led to action on his part which has 
retired the offending agent to private life and has con- 
centrated under his immediate control use by Congress 
or by any other agency of information injurious to the 
reputations of civilians who do not happen to be "mili- 
tarists." As the disclosures of the "reconstruction" 
period come along, they are bound to add to evidence 
already accumulated that many persons and organiza- 
tions ardent in support of "patriotism" and the Govern- 
ment had more zeal than discrimination during the 
war and that not a few of them were "used" for ulterior 
ends by "interests" hostile not only to essential democ- 
racy and progressive political ideals, but also ' secretly 
hostile to persons who happened to be responsible Federal 
authorities. 



The remark by Admiral Mayo to the House Naval 
Committee while he was urging an annual appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000,000, that the League of Nations plan 
was rapidly getting down to the status of a "sewing 
circle" was one of those indiscretions to be classified 
under the genus "things better left unsaid," and is of 
a sort of comment on public affairs by army and navy 
men to which they are especially prone when they do 
not mind their own business and the wise rules of the 
profession to which they belong. 



"We are dancing on a volcano," as the Comte de Sal- 
vandy said in 1830 at a fete given by the Duke of 
Orleans to the King of Naples. 



There is a phrase of Whitman's that is pregnant 
today: "Society waits unformed and is between things 
ended and things begun." 



